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nnn 
TO RIS EXCELLENCY dh 
MARQUIS CORN WALLIS, &c. 


MY LORD / 


Unwiing to enter into the field of dif. 
cuſſion, which too frequently only confirms the 
error it was meant to diſpel, I waited with indig- 
| nant patience till abler pens undertook the taſk 
of refuting the aſſertions contained in a Pamphlet, 
entitled, Conſiderations on the Situation to which 
Ireland is reduced by the Adminiſtration, &c, 
This taſk having been unaccountably omitted, I 
thought it high time, when the Sixth Edition of 
a ſeditious publication is tainting with its poiſon 
the public mind, to approach your Lordſhip, 
with a brief and a candid defence of the political 
and moral conduct of your illuſtrious predeceſſor 
in the Government of this kingdom, to expole 
the flimſy fallacy of factious argumentation, to 
repel the foul calumnies that are laviſned upon 


Individuals, the Government and the Country 
| B for 
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for never ſhall the eternal principles of Truth 
and Juſtice be frittered away by the jeſuitical. 
caſuiſtry of the abettor of a party, while I poſſeſs, 
inadequate as they are, judgment to diſcriminate, 
or ſenſibility to feel. 


Talents, even ill- directed, extort my reſpect, 
and talents the author of Conſiderations certainly 
poſſeſſes, or he never could have ſo ingeniouſſy 
confounded the principles of right and wrong 
and preſented events to the public mind accom- 
panied by their proximate cauſes, but ſtudiouſly 
ſtripped of thoſe remote but efficient ſprings of 
action, to which thoſe events can be only and 
truly attributed. 


Every man who thinks muſt acknowledge, that 
the people of this country are turbulent and un- 
civilized, prone to tumult, and capable of cruel- 
ties, —Every man who feels muſt confeſs, that he 


cannot better evince his ſpirit, that he cannot 


more worthily hazard his exiſtence, than by fruſ- 


trating the machinations of treachery, and ſtem- 


ming the irruptions of outrage. Yes, I agree 
with the author, turbulence and outrage are the 
order of the day ; human baſeneſs has indeed at- 
tained the pinnacle of depravity ; but have the 
acts of George the third, conſummated by the 
ponderation of Lord Camden, produced this 
dire event of the none-ſparing war !''—Has 
the mercy of our benevolent Sovereign, tempered 


C33 


by the wiſdom of his councils, only elicited the 
ſpark of civil diſſenſion, which the energy of his 
viceroy * upheld by every ſupply, and ſanctioned by 
every law, that the military information or the 
political wiſdom of our rulers commanded or ſuggeſted, 
has blown into open rebellion? The inſinuation 
is vile—the aſſertion falſe. —No, the people of 
Ireland are poor, and therefore tumultuous ; the 
people of Ireland are idle, and: therefore turbu- 
lent; the cauſes of revolt are to be aſſigned not 
to conciliation and mercy—not to the humanity _ 
of our King, and the compaſſion, ** for ſuch 
proceeding he is charged withal,”” of his repre- 
ſentative, but to the extinction of patriotiſm, and 
the abandonment of public virtue amongſt the 
wealthy ; and amongſt the poor—to lotteries and 
to whiſkey—thoſe ſanctioned ſprings of vileneſs 
and of profligacy—to the orgies of pay-tables— 
to the crapulence of jails—to Iriſh Gentlemen 
and Iriſh Ladies, who, with unbluſhing auda- 
city, parade the crowded ſtreets, teeming with 
feveriſh throngs of famiſhed manufaQurers—to 
the beggarly, cowardly, contemptible gang of 
Abſentees—drones in the political hive, whom 
the reſidents ſhould utterly expel— 


Agmine facto 
Ignav um fucos pecus a præſepibus arcent. 5 
| VIII. 


to the leaven of French principles fermenting 
this heterogeneous maſs, the inſtantaneous com- 
munication 


*Page 6. 
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munication of infectious diſcontent, pervading 
<« like. the electric fluid with incalculable velo- 

city, and finding a conductor in every human 
heart.” —Theſe, -theſe, are the primary cauſes 
of diſturbance.— This, my Lord, is the Augean 
ſtable, the rivers of your magnanimity and firm- 
neſs muſt cleanſe—this 1s the Herculean taſk, the 
wiſdom of your Sovereign, and the confiding hope 
of Ireland, have impoſed upon you—you are veſt. 
ed with unlimited powers—oh, my Lord, exert 
| them in the generous behalf of thoſe whom op- 
preſſion has embruted—whom intereſt has vilified 
—* who have none to help them.” —Burſt the 
fetters of bigotry—diſpel the fog of ſloth—awaken 
the mind of the poor from the ſtupor of ebriety ; 
vouchſafe them the means of induſtry, and they 
will be labortous—give them a ſtake in the coun- 
try, and they will love and cheriſh it! 


The plan of a rebellion * had been formed 

prior to the arrival of Lord Camden, which. broke 

out during his reſidence, exiſted for three months, 
and was not during that period ſuppreſſed. 


As the Author chuſes to aſcribe the honour of 
creating and fomenting the Rebellion to the ad- 
viſed act of his Sovereign, + the accuſation againſt 
Lord Camden narrows itſelf into the charge of 
not ſuppreſſing the Rebellion as ſpeedily and as 


effectually as he ſhould have done during the pe· 
riod of his adminiſtration. 


This 
Page 5. + Page 9, 10, 11. | 


EE 
This period, for the ſake of greater perſpicuity, 
I divide into two parts—the firſt, comlzehend- 
ing the portion of it prior to the Rebellion; the 
ſecond, the portion of it ſubfequent to the Re- 
bellion. 2 * | 
We are informed that a nobleman * of good 
fenſe and quick conception obſerved to Lord 
Camden, * that if his Excellency gave them 
liberty To G60 To wAR with us, and only gave us 
liberty to go to law with them, the iſſue of the 
conteſt might be readily foreſeen.” Now it is 
clear, that this bon mot belliqueux, muſt have been 
uttered during the firſt of the two periods, and 
previous to the Rebellion, for Rebellion is an open 
and avowed inſurrection of men in arms, again/t 
lawful authority, and neceſſarily implies a fate of 
zwar, which could not have exiſted, as his Excel- 
lency had not yET given them liberty to go to war 
with us—the queſtion that naturally ariſes upon 
this point then is this, Whether it was Lord Cam- 
den's duty, or whether it was not, immediately AFTER | 
the 


* Page 13. The term ponderation is made uſe of in this 
and other pages of the work I ſuppoſe that it means deli- 
beration. If the Author intends to reproach Lord Camden 


with this virtue, he may reply with the dignified calmneſs of 
Fabius, „I ü ſhould be a coward indeed, if I were to be ter- 
« rified into a change of meaſures by groundleſs calumnies and- 
& reproaches : that man is unfit to be at the head of affairs, 
te who is capable of being influenced by che caprices of thoſe 
& he ts appointed to command.“ PLuTARCH. 


G 


the Report of the Secret Committee, and BEFORE the 
Rebellion, to have gone to war with ſuch of the in- 
habitants of Ireland as were ſuſpected of a paulo 
Pot futurum Rebellion, but who had THEN committed 
none of thoſe overt acts of avowed hoſtility which 
ESSENTIALLY CONSTITUTE THE CRIME OF RE- 


BELLION ? 


I affert, ' that ſo fir from this being his duty, 
he would have been highly criminal in acting 
thus, as by ſuch conduct he would not only have 
ſuperſeded the operation of the laws, but violated 
the acknowledged principles of the rights of 
nature and of nations. 


I need not recal the recollection of the Con- 
vention Bill, and others of the ſame nature, to 
the memory of Iriſhmen ; they were framed for 
the peculiar purpoſes of counteracting by the 
utmoſt vigour of legal efficacy the effects of a 
dangerous conſpiracy in this country ; they were 
planned by wiſdom and executed with energy; 
and if they were not effectual to the purpoſes for 
which they were enacted, we muſt rather lament 
the fatality that ſometimes, on account of the 
infamy or .incompetency of approvers, impedes 
the operation of the moſt ſalutary laws, than ac- 
cuſe the ſpiſſitude of Mr. Kemmis, or the ſhame. 
facedneſs of the Attorney General. 


| : ; 
Return not evil for evil, is the precept of him 


ho came not to ſave but to deſiroy. 
Cato 


E593 


Cato in his Oration for the Rhodians, exclaims, 
& and ſhall we firſt do ourſelves what we aſſert they 
„ have intended to perpetrate ?” 


% Who has ever eſtabliſhed this principle,” 
ſays Cicero, * or to whom is it permitted without 
é putting all nature in peril, to /avghter an indi- 
* vidual, becauſe we apprehend we ſhall be at ſome 
„ period deſtroyed by him?“ 


Amongſt the cauſes of Grecian decadency, 
Thucydides * enumerates this as one of the prin- 
cipal, „the man was eſteemed who firſt com- 
*© mitted the aggreſſion that he apprehended from 
another.“ 


Aulus Gellius, in a paſſage of peculiar beauty, 
declares, © the Gladiator who is prepared for the 
battle, has no other alternative but to kill Bis 
* adverſary if he obtains the aſcendancy, or pe- 
* riſh himſelf—but the exiſtence of other men 
depends not upon ſo unjuſt and fo barbarous a 
* neceflity, that any human creature ſhould be 
* conſtrained to be the firſt to attack and juſtify 
the aggreſhon upon the principles of ſelf. pre- 
6 ſervation,” 

What is the deciſion of Grotius?—“ If then 
«© you are threatened with no immediate danger, 
„but have only diſcovered that a perſon has 

* conſpired 


* Book III. 
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conſpired againſt you, I aſſert that you have 


no right to deſtroy that perſon, if you can by 


any other means avoid the danger; or, if you 
are not intimately convinced that by that means 
only you can avoid it, for moſt frequently a 
< little time opens a way to other remedies.” 


But no—it was, it ſeems, the duty of Lord 


Camden to have ſcorned the obligations of na- 


tural and political law—to have rebelled againſt 
the dictates of Chriſt—to have ſpurned the pre- 
cepts of the Heathen—to have led his troops to 
battle, in the genuine ſpirit of Iriſh precipitancy, 
prior to the perpetration of hoſtility, and to have 
given the ſignal for engagement, before the ex- 
iſtence of an enemy.—Yes, it would have better 
become the repreſentative of Majeſty, the arbiter 
of Juſtice, the ſpring of Honour, the vindica- 
tor of the Conſtitution,* the Son of Pratt, wield- 
ing without controul the natural and political force 
of the kingdom, and ſupported by a military power 
of eighty thouſand men — to have wrung the ſcales 
from the hand of Juſtice, and armed her with a 
firebrand,—to have anvulled the forms of Juſtice 
—to have arreſted the courſe of law—to have let 
ſlip the dogs of war, and, with the Report of a 
Secret Committee and the joke of a Lord, en- 
graved upon his banners, to have marched into 
the ſuſpected provinces, with Murder and Con- 

flagration 
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flagration in his rear“ to have whipped, pic- 
queted, and hanged 72,000 4 ragged barbarians, 
without artillery, armed with pikes and a few bad 
frrelocks ; and then returning in triumph, to have 
juſtified fuch magnanimous conduct upon the 


honourable principles of preventive wiſdom, and 
a vigour beyond the law. 


10 Laying the ſummer's duſt with ſhowers of blood, 
% Rain'd from the wounds of ſlaughter'd Iriſhmen.” 


At length the threatened danger arrived ; pre- 
vious to which time, Lord Camden had been 
guilty of the high miſdemeanours, f of taking the 
air every day at two o'clock, and of ſhooting cocks 
INSTEAD or IRISHMEN,—On the 23d of May, 5 
he became firm and reſolved, and commenced the 
war ;—but here the Author reſumes the SERIES 
OF HIS charges and the chain of his invective. 


0 Lord 


* Page 20. f Page 16. f Page 13. b Page 14. 


One would have imagined that an officer of L. G. Pack- 
enham's tried merit and long ſervices, might have eſcaped the 
ſpatters of this ſcurrilous libeller—but no; his oaths are regiſ- 
tered—his tobacco is meaſured—and for the firft time in his life 
he is accuſed of diſaffetion—of but apparently making every ex- 
ertion to put this tremendous body of ordnance in motion.— 
L. G. Packenham, were you ſincere in your efforts, or were you 
not ? honoured as you are by the defamation of this libeller, 
I and the Iriſh nation with me will anſwer in the affirmative. 


6 | 
Lord Camden is accuſed of the blockade of the 


city, as it is termed, which continued for a fort- 
night.“ 


+ The capital itſelf was in profound peace. 


The inſurrection was not general, but confined 
to the Counties of Wicklow, Kildare and Meath. 


Let the Author look at the map of Ireland, 
and ſee whether it was poſlible for the city of 
Dublin to have been otherwiſe than in a ſtate of 
blockade, when completely ſurrounded by the very 
three counties, in a ſtate of inſurrection What 
then does this mighty charge amount to ?—that 
72,000 rebels were in arms in the counties of 
Wicklow, Kildare and Meath, which three coun- 
ties encircle Dublin, and extend almoſt to its 
cates—that notwithſtanding, Dublin was in a tate 
of profound peace, and that for a fortnight, and 
for a fortnight only, the free communication be- 
tween the South, South-Weſt and South-Eaſt parts 
of the kingdom was interrupted, while the inter- 


courſe with the North did not experience the 
ſlighteſt obſtruQton. 


Does this candid obſerver recollect the panic 
that ſpread its influence over England in the year 
1745 the. ſtagnation of commerce—the pauſe in 
public credit—the confuſion in the city and the 


deſtruction 


* Page 17. + Page 18. f Page 16. 


1 
deſtruction of all communication without it — 
and all this when the enemy were at Derby, 122 
miles from London, which was the extreme * of 
their progreſs * * 


And now let him who unprejudicedly contem- 
plates this whole tranſaction ſay, Whether, under 
the preſſure of ſuch peculiar circumſtances as at 
that period exiſted, more could have been done 
by united energy and wiſdom than was effected? 


As for the partizans of a faction, it would be as 


mean to appeal to, as impoſſible to convince them 
—[ ſhall therefore do neither. 


The next accuſation is upon the ſcore of hu- 
manity—Lord Camden is found guilty of mercy + 
—it is difficult to efface ſuch an imputation—four 
thouſand men, it cannot be denied, had ſurrender- 
ed their arms and their leaders, and though they 
were ſurrounded on the Curragh of Kildare, and 
completely at the diſcretion of their conquerors, 
—yet theſe four thouſand unarmed men—it muſt be 


confeſled—were not 1 in cold blood-—he 
ſpared them. 


Ignaroſque vie mecum miſeratus agreſtes. Viss. 


I will 


* Belſham, Vol. I. p. 66. + Page 18. 
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I will not, my Lord, defend this part of his 
character, but leave him for his juſtification to 
that Power whoſe attribute is mercy. * 


+ But I cannot with equal indifference ſlur over 
a charge which reflects upon the dead, and, like a 
troubled ſpirit, haunts the charnel-houſe—l cannot 
curb my indignation when I behold an anonymous 
aſſaſſin ſtabbing at the fame of an honourable 
man, and gangrening the wound with coarſe and 
vulgar ribaldry—lacerating the recent miſery of 
a once-happy family, pointing the agony of the 
fatherleſs, exaſperating the deſolation of the 
widow—and with all the ſecure triumph of con- 
ſcious impunity, lording it over the mangled re- 
mains of Colonel Walpole, who fell the victim 


of incautious courage, in the ſervice of his King 
and of his Country. 


Frigidus, oh pueri, fugite hinc — latit anguis in herba. 


At length the outpoſts of theſe ragged bar- 
barians were driven in—the Rebels were. diſperſed, 
and here the campaign of Wexford, the oſtenſible 
adminiſtration of Lord Camden, and conſequently 
the author's vituperation upon his political con- 
duct, terminate together. 


I have 


* When Scipio Africanus was reprehended for pauſing in 


the career of victory, he replied—* I had rather fave the life 
of a ſingle ſoldier than deſtroy a thouſand enemies.” 


+ Page 19. t Page 20. 
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I have hitherto, and whether ſucceſsfully or not 
your Lordſhip is the beſt judge, endeavoured to 
reſcue Lord Camden's political conduct from 
obloquy ;—his moral character now remains to be 
vindicated from a charge of the moſt atrocious na- 
ture, which, if true, muſt confign his reputation 
to eternal infamy ;—if falſe, ſhould devote the 
abandoned libeller to the utmoſt rigour which in- 
ſulted law inflifts upon the vileſt defamation. 


I allude to the State Paper—a paper, which, 
though * he diſavows the belief that you are the 
Author of, he yet, virtually, makes you reſpon- 
fible for, 4 by expreſsly ſtating it as the fir/t act f 
State in Lord Cornwallis's government. 


I ſhall not enquire, my Lord, whether this pro- 
duction was a Proclamation or not.— The cir- 
cumſtance of its being univerſally acquieſced un- 
der, by all whom it concerned, is to me ample 
proof of its proceeding from the Supreme Autho- 
Tity in the State.— By the Author's own confeſſion, 
it was a State Paper, ] publiſhed firſt by the King's 
Printer, and afterwards ſolemnly inſerted in the 
Gazette, circulated throughout the kingdom, di- 
rected to the Generals of Diſtricts, and as the 
Mandate of Government, || immediately and punc- 


tually 


* Page 20. + Page 22. t Page 23. 
See General Myers's Notice in the Freeman's Journal, 


dated the 4th of July, the © State Paper” was gazetted the 
3d of July, 
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tually obeyed by them, purſuant tothe directions 
contained in it they granted protections to thoſe 
individuals who conformed to the conditions; and 
by thoſe individuals, relying upon the faith of Go- 
vernment, they were conſidered as efficient,— 
How then, my Lord, will you endure to be told, 
in the moſt inſulting manner too, * that the afore- 
Said inſtrument was no manner of protection whatſo- 
ever—that if any Rebel ſhould produce a certifi- 
cate ſigned by all the General Officers on the Staff, 
ſuch Rebel would, notwithſtanding ſuch certifi- 
cate, be liable to be tried for, and convicted of 
Hion TRRASON ;—that it was a very cruel deceit 
to put on ignorant men, # endeavour to entrap 
them under PKETENCE of protection into à ſurren- 
der, which would expoſe them to ſo horrid a puniſb- 
ment. 


My Lord! my Lord! is this to be borne ?—For 
the ſake of Heaven—for your own ſake, anſwer 
the Country, horrified at ſuch an aſſertion, whe- 
ther you did conceive, or do now conceive this 
State Paper to be honeſt, or to be fraudulent ?—to 
be true or to be inſidious ?—Tell them, that you, 
and that all the Generals of Diſtricts throughout 
the Kingdom, did not hold out a forged protection 
and a damning oath, + to lure ignorance into a 

tender, 

Page 25. » 


+ An oath, though it unqueſtionably requires ſincerity of the 
juror's belief a? the time when it is given, cannot oblige him ta 
| | continue 


ö 
tender, or entice credulity tothe pallows=—tell thetn, 


that CHARLES, Marquis CornwaLL1s, never 
yet preſided at the tribunal of ſtratagem, angling 


for 


continue in that belief as long as he may live; for belief is not 
in any man's power, but is the neceſſary conſequence of evi- 
dence, which compels the aſſent of the mind according as it 
appears to preponderate on one fide or the other. No man 
therefore can be juſtly accuſed of perjury for holding opinions 
contrary to thoſe he may have formerly ſworn to believe, becauſe 
his belief at the time of emitting his oath may have been the 
neceſſary reſult of the evidence which then appeared before 
him—and his change of opinion may have reſulted with the 
ſame neceſlity from ſuperior evidence, which had been fince 
thrown into the oppoſite ſcale ; and if it is neceſſary for the 
publick ſecurity that this corrected belief in certain propoſitions 
conceived to be of publick importance ſhould be further con- 
firmed by an oath, ſurely the taking ſuch an oath can only be 
conſtrued into perjury by a man who wiſhes, at the expence of 
every thing honourable and juſt, -to throw unmerited cenſure 
upon every meaſure that does not aſſimilate rather ſanguinary 
oppreſſion. About the year 1600, many individuals had ſworn 
allegiance to the abdicated monarch—upon more mature deli- 
beration at a later period, they perceived the impropriety of their 
conduct. Their conviction, fogmerly ſincere, was changed 
and they availed themſelves of the 13th of Wm. III —but 
this act will, I ſuppoſe, be tortured into a political ambuſh, to 
ſurprize the careleſs conſciences of contrite liegemen, and all 
thoſe who took the oath of abjuration are to be branded 
with the ſtigma of perjury, Or, to put a caſe nearer to our 
own times, a number of ignorant and deluded men were en- 
trapped by the ſpeciouſneſs of ambition, and the cunning of 
ſclfiſhneſs, into an oath, with the nature and tendency of which 
they were equally unacquaiated—the compaſſion of their King, 

and 


(16, ) 


for the life of contrition with the bait of impoſ- 
ture, and dooming the unſuſpecting victim of 
ſanguinary fraud to be * © carried back to the 
« place from whence he came, and from thence 
to be drawn to the place of execution, and be 
„* there hanged by the neck, cut down alive, his 
* entrails burnt before his face, his head cut off, 
«© and his body divided into four quarters, to 
* be diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of the King ;” + 
that King, whom this defamer would brand with 
the ſtigma of holding out, through his repreſenta- 
tive, the banner of fallacious hope, and puniſhing, 
with unrelenting rigour, the unſuſpecting men, 
who were ſubdued by factitious clemency, and who 
fell the victims of a generous reliance on a Punic 
faith —Awake the lumbering energy of your law- 
| officers. 


1 


and the mercy of his repreſentative, flaſhed conviction on their 
minds—repentance followed—the conſcience-compelling evi- 
dence of truth and gratitude preponderated—they not only 
diſbelieved and abhorred the principles they had formerly been 
ſeduced into, but wiſhed to confirm that diſbelief and abhor- 
rence to their countrymen by the obligation of an oath. —Go- 
vernment yielded to their wiſhes—the oath was adminiſtered to 
the people, the oath was taken by the people, and yet the 
author dares to brand that Government with the odium of pro- 
pagating perjury, and that people with the crime of committing 
It, | 


* Page 26. 
+ The party the author is of may be clearly aſcertained, 


from the delight he evidently appears to take in this horrid 
detail, 


* 


officers, —I beſeech you, my Lord, to follow up this 
myſterious miſchief-—reſcue your King—your pre- 
deceſlor—your own unſullied dignity, from this 
black, this envenomed charge.—The man who 
makes ſuch an aflertion, I denounce as guilty of 
groſs contempt, as well as of the moſt fatal ſedition. 
Ie holds up the mandate of Government to the 
contempt, and the deriſion of the enemies of the 
country He blaſts the harveſt of allegiance, by 
telling thoſe who long to return to it, that they 
are baffled and abuſed—that the cap of peace, 
which their rulers preſent to their parched lips, is 
tainted with deadly poiſon. —He proclaims to the 
perſiſting Rebel, that he doubts whether it be in 
the * power of his Majeſty's Generals, and of the 
forces under their command, entirely to deſtroy 
all thoſe who have revolted; but that at all events 
they ſhould be cautious how they return to their 
duty—for that the people who are appointed by 
an impotent Government to receive their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, are incompetent, and that the protections 
they hold out are not only nugatory, but no— 
cent not merely calculated to mock, but to de- 


ſtroy. 


Such, my Lord, are the unworthy devices of a 
ſanguinary faction, riſking every danger, and vio- 
lating every principle, in their unwearied exertions 
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to wither the bloſſoms of mercy, and to ca- 
lumniate the memory and the conduct of thoſe, 
whom they envy for their probity, and abhor for 
their compaſſion.— Did I ſuppoſe that your ear 
could for a moment be abuſed by the virus of 
ſuch venom, I would preſume to adviſe you to 
cloſe it agaiaſt the inſinuations of intereſted pre- 
judice, and the ſuggeſtions of coward cruelty.— 
I would ſupplicate you to be nobly inſenſible to the 
buzzing cavils of the idle committees of this idle town, 
compoſed of drivelling politicians, and ſuperanuat- 
ed old maids, who herd in ſquares, and congregate 
in houſes, for the purpoſe of conſuming their 
cumbrous time in ſtrictures on Government, and 
invectives againſt compaſſion; who, in the frenzy 
of their feveriſh reſtleſſneſs, miſtake their delirious 
dreams for truth, and rave with all the ſanguinary 
acumen, and barbarous plauſibility of rational 
madneſs, ot whips, and ropes, and firebrands. Re- 
call, like the hag of Endor, the reluctant ſpirit 
of a forfeit liſe to appal the ſurvivors, to inflame 
the publick, and, intereſtedly humane, to exaſ- 
perate the mute and the oblivious affliction of the 
parent and the wife, into clamours for vengeance 
and ſcreams of deſpair ; who induſtriouſly ſpread 
as far as their dwarfiſh faculties extend, the hor- 
rors of religious and political diſtinction; who hail 
the miſeries of military coercion and woo the 


cloomy influence of national adverſity—that re- 
lentleſs power. : 


© The 
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&© The tamer of the human breaſt, 
© Whoſe iron ſcourge and torturing hour, 


The bad affright, afflict the beſt,” *. 


But there is no occaſion for the caution—the in- 
tegrity of your mind, and the ſenſibility of your 
heart, render ſuch a warning ſuperfluous, —No, 
my Lord, you never will conſolidate rebellion, by 
reiterated execution, but diſſipate it by mercy. 


No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
Not the King's Crown, nor THE DEPUTED SWORD, 
The Marſhal's Truncheon—nor the Judge's Robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace 
As Mercy does .— 


DireQed by that bright ſtar, you will ſteer the 
political veſſel through the troubled ocean of civil 


diſcord.— 


* Oh, gently on thy ſuppliant's head, 

Dread goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning hand, 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 

(As by the impious thou art ſeen, ) 

With thundering voice and threat*ning mien, 

With ſcreaming horrors funeral cry, 

Deſpair and fell diſeaſe and ghaſtly poverty. 

Thy form benign oh, goddeſs, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philoſophick train be there. 

To ſoften, not to wound the heart. 

The generous ſpark extinc revive, 

Teach us to love and to forgive, 

Exact our own defects to ſcan, 

What others are to know——and feel for fellow man, 


Gaar. 
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diſcord, —AQtuated by that benignant influence, 
you will reſtore the bleſſings of confidence—you 
will revive the ſentiment of gratitude—you will 
-force even thoſe who are ſoon to be wafted to ano- 
ther hemiſphere, to regret, inſtead of execrating, 
the land they are to behold no more—and mourn 
over, inſtead of juſtifying the fatal deluſion, which 
robbed them of that ſweet enjoyment, of -that re- 
novated peace, and rational liberty, which they 
could have more than promiſed themſelves, would 
be the propitious fruits of your Lordſhip's Admi- 
niſtration, —Their wives will bleſs you;—and their 
children, not the determined foes, but the friends 
of Ireland, will bury the remembrances of filial 
indignation in the conviftion of your juſtice, and 
the recollection of your mercy. 


I fear that A have already too long treſpaſſed 
upon your Lordſhip's time and patience.—I can- 
not, however, conclude, without offering to your 
attention a few quotations from a Letter of my 
Lord Bacon addrefled to Mr. Secretary Cecil, af. 
ter the defeat of the Spaniſh forces in Ireland, in 
the year 1601. | 


He begins by ſaying, that * the reduction of 
that country as well to civility and juſtice as to 
obedience and peace, which things, as affairs now 
ſtand, I hold to be inſeparable, conſiſteth in four 


points : 
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1. The extinguiſhing of the relicks of war. 
2. The recovery of the hearts of the people. 


3. The removing the roots and occafions of paſt 
trouble. 


4. Plantations and buildings.” 


He goes on to ſay, © I do think much letting 
of blood in declinatione morbi is againſt method 
of cure—and that it will but induce neceſſity, and 
exaſperate deſpair.” 


He obſerves a little further, But of all other 
points, to my underſtanding, the moſt effectual is, 
the well expreſſing or impreſſing the deſign of this 
ſtate, upon that miſerable and deſolate country, con- 
taining the ſame between theſe two liſts or boun- 
daries, the one, that the Queen ſeeketh NoT an 
extirpation of that people, but a reduction; and that 
now ſhe has chaſtiſed them by her royal power and, 
arms, according to the neceſſity of the occaſion, 
her Majeſty taketh no pleaſure in the effuſion of 
blood, or diſplanting of ancient generations.” 


Speaking of Religion, he aſſerts, that © one of 
the principal pretences whereby the heads of the 
Rebellion have prevailed both with the people 
and the foreigner, hath been the defence of the 
Catholic Religion; and it is this that hath like- 
wiſe made the foreigner reciprocally more plau- 
ſible with the Rebel therefore à toleration of Re- 
ligion for à time, not definite, (except it be in ſome 

principal 
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principal town and precincts, after the manner f 
ſome French ediQs) ſeemeth to me a matter war- 


rantable by religion, and IN POLICY OF ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY.” 


Again he remarks relatively to © obligation 
and reward.” — It is true, no doubt, what was an- 
ciently ſaid, that a ſtate is contained in two words, 


premium & pena ; and I am perſuaded, that if a 


penny in the pound which hath been ſpent in 


' pena (for this kind of war is but pena without 


fruit or emolument to the ſtate,) had been ſpent 
in præmio, that is in rewarding, things had never 
grown to this extremity. 


I ſhall now cloſe this long Letter, with one re- 
markable paſſage more, worthy of the mighty 
mind that ſuggeſted it, and honourable to the 
humane policy, that two hundred years after in 


| ſimilar circumſtances has purſued a ſimilar courſe. 


«+ Laſtly for this point, that which the ancients 
called poteſtas facta redeundi ad ſanitatem, and 
which is but a mockery when the enemy is ſtrong 
and proud, but effettual in his declination, THAT 
Is, A LIBERAL PROCLAMATION OF GRACE AND 
PARDON TO SUCH AS SHALL SUBMIT AND COME 
IN WITHIN A TIME PREFIXED, AND OF SOME 
FARTHER REWARD TO SUCH AS SHALL BRING 
OTHERS IN.“ 


( 23.) 


In the humble confidence that your Lordſhip 
will receive with indulgence, what I have ſub- 
mitted to you with truth, I remain, 


My Lox, 


— 


Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt obedient Servant. 


THE END, 


